TWA Strike 
Gives IAM | 
ri Raise # 


A Strike settlement with Trans- 
World Airlines,’ plus a $2 mil- 
lion defense fund, strengthened 
the bargaining position of the 
Machinists as they sought % agree- 
ment with Eastern Airlines where 


the picket lines. 


At TWA, more hen 6,500 
Machinists were scheduled to vote 
Dec. 6 on the proposed contract to 
-end their two-week strike in the 30 
cities where TWA planes are serv- 


"pattern set by the IAM at Capi- 
tal Airlines after a 38-day strike. 
It will -give the airline’s me- 
chanics a 44-cent hourly raise— 
nearly twice as much as a presi- 
dential fact-finding board recom- 
mended. A few days earlier, 
Northeast Airlines agreed to a 
Similar settlement after “ami- 
cable negotiations.” 

The IAM had been in almost 
continuous négotiations with the six 
major airlines where it holds bar- 
gaining rights since August 1957. 
Most of the increases won are re- 
troactive to October of that year, 
when the contracts expired, 


$2.95 Rate 

_ The new three-year contracts will 
bring mechanics’ rates at TWA, 
Captial, National and Northeast to 
$2.95 an hour on Oct. 1, 1959, with 
an additional 10 cents for those 
drawing longevity pay. At North- 
west, which came to contract terms 
earlier, the rate will be 3 cents 
less. 

Eastern Airlines is also being 
struck by 550. members of the 
Flight Engineers in a dispute over 
a requirement that engineers who}. 
serve as the third crew member 
on jet planes take pilot training. 
This requirement, recommended by 
a fact-finding board, has been 
strongly supported by the Air Line 
Pilots as a safety measure. 

IAM officials credited the union’s 
new strike benefit fund as a factor 
in speeding settlement of the air- 
line disputes. 

Last February, IAM mem- 
bers voted in a referendum to 
set up a .$35 weekly strike 
and lockout ‘benefit, to begin on 
the second week of a strike. The 
per capita tax was raised and 50 
cents a month for each member 
was placed into a separate de- 
fense fund, with benefits to begin 
when the fund reached $2 million. 

The goal was reached last month, 
in time to provide benefits to more 
than 2,000 Capital mechanics for 
the last week of their strike. . 
Benefit checks for the second 
week of the TWA and Eastern 
strike are estimated by IAM of- 
ficials to total $364,000. Six months 
membership in good standing and 


5,500 IAM members are still on}. 


To Extend Wa 


The. settlement followed the + 


lays December 6, ses 


Sheng 
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ige-Hour Act 


THESE CHILDREN, working in the mines from sun-up until sun-down, typified the evils of child 
labor which were first effectively halted by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. At the conference 
called by the AFL-CIO and the National Consumers League to mark the 20th anniversary of the act, 
speakers recalled Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s historic message urging “a floor under wages, a ceil- 
ing over hours, and a break for children.” 


Knocks Out Curtis Rule: 


Appeals Court Upsets NLRB 
On Picketing for pecagurtinn 


By Saul Miller 


‘The U.S. Court of Appeals has-ruled that peaceful picketing by a union to secure recognition is 
not prohibited by the Taft-Hartley Act and does not constitute restraint or coercion ef non-union 


workers. 


The tourt’s landmark decision on the right to picket voided a finding of the National Labor Re- 


lations Board in the Curtis case 


that such picketing is illegal. 


The majority decision pointed out?— 
succinctly that the board itself for 
10 years had “adhered to the in- 
terpretation which this court now 
adopts.” 


The 2-to-1 decision by the 
Washington court is expected to 
have. wide ramifications on other 
cases dealing with the same issue. 
The same issue of the right to 


(Continued on Page 6) . 
Meany Says 
Unfit as UN 


principles of moral behavidr,” we 


New York—Until such time as the dictators of Comminist China 
act “like civilized people and show that they are guided by some 


matic relations with them, AFL-CIO President George Meany said. 
“And until that time, they should be kept out of the United d Na- 


picket is before another circuit 


Red China 
Member 


cannot maintain trade or diplo- 


tions and there should be no dis- 
cussion about their coming into the 
UN,” he asserted. 

Meany spoke at a banquet hon- 
oring Pres. George M. Harrison of 
the Railway Clerks, a U.S. delegate 
to the UN. Hosts were AFL-CIO 
Vice Presidents David Dubinsky 
and Jacob S. Potofsky. 

‘Guests included Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.); UN Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge; 
Miss Anna Kethly, last surviving 
meiner in the free world of the 


role abroad is motivated by its con- 
cern for the cause of freedom every: 
where. | 


ill-fated Nagy government: of 
Hungary; Israel Gallili and David 
Hacohen, Israeli parliament 
members; Michael Pissas, Gen- 
eral secretary, Cyprus Federation 
of Labor; M’Hammed Yazid, 
minister of information, Algerian 
Provisional Government. 

-Meany pointed out that labor’s 


court in the O’Sullivan-Rubber 
Workers case. - 


The majority opinion by Judges 
David L. Baselon and George T. 
Washington upheld the findings of 
an NLRB trial examiner, whose 
recommendations were overturned 
by the board, and the minority 
opinion of former board member 
Abe Murdock. 


Bazelon said_the question be- 
fore the Appeals Court was 
whether peaceful picketing to 
achieve recognition by members 
of a union which does not claim 
to represent a majority of the bar- 
gaining unit violates Taft-Hartley 
where no majority union has 
been certified. 

The question ceabtio’ the court in 
this fashion: 
In 1953 the NLRB. certified a 


Union as the bargaining agent for 
Curtis Brothers Inc., a mover and 
retail furniture operator. After 
long and unsuccessful negotiations 
the union called a strike and. initi- 
ated picketing which was carried on 
for about two years. 


' Strikers Fired. 

During this period the employer 
fired the strikers and “replaced” 
them with a strikebreakers. A new 
representation election was de- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


_ [manded by Curtis Brothers early in 


Washington local of the Teamsters | 


1955. With only the strikebreakers 
voting, the union was defeated 28 
to 1. 

The union continued to picket to 
inform the public that Curtis Broth- 
ers was employing non-union work- 
ers. The picketing was peaceful 
and _ did not involve more than two 
union members at any one time. 
The employer filed an unfair labor 


(Continued on Rage 6) 


(Meany Sees 


New Hopes 


For Action 


By Dave Perlman 
AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany 


| | kicked off a major drive by labor 


and its allies to bring additional 


workers under the protection of 


the wage-hour law and to raise 
the minimum wage. 

In a nationwide radio broad- 
‘cast marking the 20th anniver-— 
sary of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, Meany declared the election 
of many new liberals to Congress 
makes the prospects for an im- 
proved wage-hour law “more 
promising than they have been in a 
long time.” 

Meany spoke at a conference at 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO and the 
National Consumers League—the 
latter a citizens group which played 
an important part in rallying sup- 
port for the 1938 law. ~ 

Powerful business lobbies, Meany ~ 
charged, have been responsible ‘for . 
denying minimum wage protection 
to large groups of low-paid work- 
ers. 

He singled out “giant mer- 
chandising firms, hotel chains, 
telephone companies and laun- 
dries” as examples of big busi- 
mess enterprises which are not 
required to comply with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Meany. accused big business of 
“hiding behind the camouflage of 
small business” in seeking exemp- 
tion from the act. He said “we are 
not talking about legislation to in- 
clude the corner grocery store and 
the ‘Mom and Pop’ shop.” 

Douglas Rejects Veto 

Another conference speaker— 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IlL.)—told 
the delegates not to be “frightened 
by threats that if we try to protect 
certain groups, the President will 
veto the bill.”: 

He urged the participants to work. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Share Fruits of Higher 
Output, AFL-CIO Urges 


The continually increasing productivity of America’s economic 
plant can bring improved wages and working conditions, shorter 
hours, lower prices and increased profits if the benefits are properly 
shared by workers, consumers and business. 


That’s the conclusion of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research in the 


November issue of Labor’s Eco- 


nomic Review dealing with the 
much-discussed question of rising 
productivity. 


Failure by business to “share 
the fruits of economic progress 
with other groups” will create 
“economic distortions” resulting 
in excessively high profits, insuf- 
ficient buying power followed by 
production cutbacks, unemploy- 
ment and depression, the Review 
declarés, 


On the basis of “improved: effi- 
ciency contributed to by workers, 
business and other forces, the Re- 
view says, “most firms can afford 
to grant substantial wage and fringe 
benefit improvements without any 
price increases. 

“Some companies whose effi- 
ciency is improving most rapidly 
can afford to.grant such improve- 
ments and reduce their prices. Other 
companies in which productive ef-. 


Be 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Party Chiefs Tell NAM 
What Work’ Did to GOP 


By Willard Shelton 


The dered of the Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees have publicly advised the National Association of Manufac- 


turers that the big-business drive for so-called “right-to-work’ 


” laws 


seriously damaged Republican candidates in the Nov. 4 election. 
In a remarkably candid address before the NAM’s annual confer- 


ence in New York, GOP Chairman® 


Meade Alcorn claimed that the Re- 
publicans had made progress in 
winning “rank-and-file” votes of 
workers and in shedding the “anti- 
labor”: and “big-business” labels 
pinned to their party. But he said 
this progress was kicked away when 
the businessmen insisted on loading 
“right-to-work” proposals on the 
ballots in six states. 


The effect was to stir workers 
to organization “as never before,” 
Alcorn said, and to defeat “scores 
of Republican candidates for na- 
tional, state and local offices.” 


The political effort of labor pro- 
duced “a double-barreled onslaught 
with one barrel trained on ‘right-to- 
work’ and the other on Republican 
candidates,” Alcorn said. “In both 
instances the aim was remarkably 
good.” 

‘Sees Blow at Ike © 

Democratic Chairman Paul M. 


_- Butler termed the election results a 


“ringing repudiation of the Eisen- 
hower Administration” and said 
Democratic candidates had gained 
votes among all groups of voters, 
“including businessmen” the NAM 
But he agreed 
with Alcorn that the identification 
of GOP candidates with the “right- 
to-work” issue “proved the final un- 
doing of the Republican party in 
several large industrial states.” 

~ Butler and Alcorn gave this ad- 
vice and counsel to the NAM, 
which has spearheaded the attacks 
of organized business on union se- 
curity contracts, as late returns 
from Alaska demonstrated that the 
Democratic tide was still running 
strong. 

Complete results showed that 
former Gov. Ernest Gruening 
(D) had defeated Gov. Mike 
Stepovich (R) for the second Sen- 
ate seat at stake in Alaska’s Noy. 
25 election. Gruening, a long- 
time liberal and champion of 
statehood, was strongly backed 
by the Alaska AFL-CIO. — 

Previously, former ~ Territorial 
Del. E. L. (Bob) Bartlett (D) had 
been conceded victory over Repub- 
lican R. E. Robertson for one Sen- 
ate seat, and Democrats elected 
both a representative-at-large, the 
49th state’s first governor and a 
heavy majority in the legislature. 

Nebraska Republicans challenged 
the results of their Nov. 4 defeat 
by demanding a recount of the vote 


that showed Democrat Ralph 


Brooks victor for governor over 
incumbent Republican Victor E. 
Anderson by 1,400 ballots and 
Democrat Richard Larsen the win- 
ner for state treasurer over GOP 
candidate J. Monroe Bikler by 
nearly 2,200 votes. 

A House Elections subcommit- 
tee decided to launch an inquiry 
inte the defeat of Rep. Brooks 
Hays (D-Ark.) by a so-called 
“write-in” campaign in Little 
Rock by _ independent-segrega- 
tionist Dale Alford. 

Gov.-elect Nelson A. Rockefeller 
of New York, who said in the 
campaign that he was opposed to 
restrictive anti-labor legislation, was 
confronted with a state Chamber 
of Commerce demand for changes 
in the state’s labor relations law 
to make it closely comparable to 
the. Taft-Hartley Act. 

The state chamber wants aboli- 
tion of the closed shop in, intra- 
state industry, prohibition of strikes 
for recognition purposes and a non- 
Communist affidavit from union 
Officials. 

The chamber demand was 
viewed as posing a serious challenge 
of Rockefeller’s capacity to assert 
leadership over the conservative 
Republican majority in the state 
legislature. 


83: 


The report said that the employ-®— 
ment situation improved during the 
two-month period and that employ- 
ers in most sections of the country 
expected the “uptrend” in non- 
farm employment to continue to 


-|the end of the year. The report 


added that this would be followed 
“by the usual seasonal employment 
dip after the turn of the year.” — 
The employment changes during 
the two-month period were not 
large enough to warrant many re- 
classifications, the report said, with 
only 18 shifts in the 149 areas. 
Areas are classified as ‘having 
substantial labor surpluses when 
surveys show 6 percent or more of 
the labor force is unemployed and 
that “this situation is expected to 
continue over the next few months. 
The latest report showed 55 
areas with unemployment rang- 
ing from 6 to 9 percent; 19 rang- 
ing from 9 to 12 percent; and il 
with over 12 percent. ‘ 
. In November 1957, the compara- 
ble figures were 17 areas with un- 
employment ranging from 6 to 9 
percent; 5 areas with joblessness 
of 9 to 12 percent; and 2 with more 
than 12 percent unemployment. 
The six areas dropped from the 
6-to-9-percent unemployment brack- 


Opportunity Day Honor 


.|the Milwaukee County Circuit 


Labor Areas Still Show 
At Least 6 Percent Jobless 


More than 55 percent of the nation’s major labor market areas listed 6, percent or more of their work 
forces as unemployed during the October-November period, the Labor Dept. reported. © 

‘In its bimonthly survey of 149 industrial centers, the department’s Bureau of Employment Security 
reported a drop of six areas with unémployment of 6 percent or more to a total of 83. In ee, 
the total was 89. In November 1957 it was 24. 


et to less than 6 percent were In- 


dianapolis; Minneapolis-St. Paul; 


Fort Worth; Dayton, Ohio; Hamil- 
ton-Middletown, Ohio and Colum- 


bus, Ga. 
Seven other areas previously 


classified as having from 9 to 12 _ 


percent joblessness were reclas- 
sified to the 6 to 9 percent 
range. They were Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Fall River and Lowell, 


Mass.; Lansing and Saginaw, 
Mich.; Canton, Ohio and Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Summarizing. the employment 
outlook through mid-January, BES 
said employer hiring plans pointed 
to modest gains in non-farm em- 
ployment to the year-end in two- 
thirds of the areas, largely on the 
strength of pre-Christmas hiring in 
trade and government (post office). 


State Board Sets Vote 
In Milwaukee Laundries 


Milwaukee—Employes in nine laundry and dry cleaning plants 
here will vote in Wisconsin Employment Relation Board elections 
Dec. 9-11 to choose between AFL-CIO Laundry & Dry Cleaning 


Intl. Union Local 3008 and the 
174. 


The elections were ordered by ® 


the WERB on a petition filed by 
E. Leon Stamey, appointed as 
trustee of AFL-CIO Local 3008 
after Arno Schulz, suspended 
president, attempted to march 
the 1,800 members out of the 
AFL-CIO back into the interna- 
tional union expelled by the 


Given to McDonald 


New York—America’s mills, mines and factories are “the real 
classrooms of democracy,” said Pres. David. J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers in accepting the 1958 Equal Opportunity Day award 
presented by the National Urban League. 

Co-recipient with McDonald was Benjamin F, Fairless, steel 


magnate and presently head of the®- 
American Iron & Steel: Institute. 


“Tt has been my good fortune,” 
said McDonald, “to have been able 
to work with Ben Fairless, and 
other leaders of industry like him, 
who have recognized ‘the need for 
organizing the resourses of labor 
and management and of all other 
segments of the community to 
wage total war. against those un- 
democratic practices which give aid 
and comfort to the ‘ideologies of 
dictatorships which are committed 
to the destruction of human dig- 
nity.” 

Equal Opportunity Day, is set 
aside by the Urban League in com- 
memoration of the anniversary of 
the Gettysburg Address in 1863. 
The league is dedicated to promot- 


ing equal opportunity through elim- 


ment, 


ination of discrimination in employ- 
housing, education, health 
and welfare services. 

In presenting a plaque to Mc- 
Donald, Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky 
of the Clothing Workers lauded 
the USWA chief for having elim- 
inated geographic wage differen- 
tials between basic steel employes 
in the South and North and 
thereby “making equality of op- 
portunity a reality for all steel 
workers.” 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell ac- 
cused Gov. Orval E. Faubus of 
Arkansas of “treasonous” actions 
in blocking school integration. 

Other speakers were Gov. Aver- 


ell Harriman of New York and 
Gov. Robert Meyner of New Jer- 
sey, both of whom issued Equal 
Opportunity Day proclamations. 


ACTIVITY IN ANCHORAGE headquarters of COPE, showing workers scanning union ‘mem- 
bership lists in a get-out-the-vote drive, helped in the election to the Senate of Democrat Ernest 
Gruening (left), conferring with Assistant Dir. William J. McSorley, Jr., of National COPE and Jerry 
Gerardi (right) of the local COPE. Besides Gruening, Alaska COPE endorsed E, L. (Bob) Bartlett 
for the other Senate seat; Ralph Rivers for the House and William Egan for governor. All were elected. 


expelled Laundry Workers Local 


=>. 


AFL-CIO last December on find- 
ings of corruption. 

In his abortive attempt to dis- 
affiliate Local 3008 from the AFL- 
CIO, Schulz entered into a consent 
agreement with the expelled un- 
tion to withdraw the petition. for 
the representation elections. This 
agreement was revoked by the State 
Labor Board on the petition by 
Stamey. 


Local 3008 has also filed suit in 


Court to recover all of the union’s 
property and assets from Schulz. 
The trial is scheduled Dec. 17 be- 
fore Judge Leo B.: Hanley. 

Schulz has testified in two ad- 
verse examinations concerning 
meetings held in Kenosha, Wis., 
with E. C. (‘Simmy”) James, 
central figure in an alleged con- 
spiracy to siphon $1 million from 
the welfare funds of the ex- 
pelled Laundry Workers Interna- 
tional, and Ralph T. Fagan, pres- 
ident of the expelled union. 

Pres. Winfield S. Chasmar, AFL- 
ClO Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Intl. Union named Stamey a field 


representative for the AFL-CIO, 
as trustee, 


Rhode Lilind 
Labor Warns 
On Ad Pleas 


Providence, R. I. — Sec.-Treas. 
Edwin C. Brown of the Rhode 
Island State Federation of Labor 
has publicly notified Rhode Island 
businessmen that the Rhode Island 
Labor News has no authority to 
solicit advertising in the name of 
the State AFL-CIO. 

The Rhode Island Labor News is 
a privately-operated monthly news- 
paper published by the Saltus Press 
of Worcester, Mass., which special- 
izes in labor news. 

During a recent election cam- 
paign complaints were received at 
state AFL-CIO headquarters that 
the paper’s agent in this state was 
soliciting advertising from candi- 
dates for public office on the basis 
that it had AFL-CIO endorsement. 
The merged AFL-CIO hag given no 
endorsements to. any rE, 
Brown pointed out. 

Brown said the state AFL. 
CIO is currently discussing. plans- 

to publish a state AFL-CIO 
newspaper without any adver- 
tising whatsoever, in accordance 
with the suggestions concerning 
labor newspapers laid down by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

Labor leaders here contend there 
is a great need for a labor-spon- 
sored newspaper in Rhode Island, 
so that AFL-CIO members can be 
reached with labor’s complete 
story. 
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New GoalsS 


Anniversary 
Reealls Evils 
Before Law 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for a sound and reasonable_bill|f 


and asserted that “any President 
who vetoes it will do so at his own 
peril and shame, and will ultimately 
be repudiated by the American peo- 
ple.” it 
Meany emphasized also the 
need to raise the minimum wage 
to_“at least $1.25 an hour” as a 
conservative goal. 

It is up to “the trade unions, 
consumer leagues, women’s groups 
and other progressive organiza- 
tions,” he said, “to stir up public 
opinion in favor of programs to 
help the people of our country and 
provide for the general welfare.” 


Pioneers Attend 


The two-day conference brought 
together many of the men and 
women who had pioneered the fight 
against social evils of low wages, 
long hours, sweatshops and child 
Jabor. But the emphasis was on the 
job still to be done—the uncom- 
pleted work of social reforrh. 

“The amount of poverty still in 
our midst, the substandard wages 
still being paid to millions, cry out 
for attention,” Leon H. Keyserling, 
former chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, told 
the opening session. Another key 
speaker was Rep. Richard Bolling 
(D-Mo.), who led discussion on the 
need for a higher minimum wage. 

Sec. of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell and Frances Perkins, who 
was labor secretary at the time 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
passed and signed in 1938, both 
participated in the opening day 
program. 

Mitchell spoke at a luncheon ses- 
sion chaired by Stanley H. Rutten- 
berg, director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research. Miss Perkins 
addressed the dinner meeting, pre- 
sided over by Dean Francis Sayre 
of Washington Cathedral, chairman 
of the Citizens Committee for Fair 
Labor Standards. ; 

Actively participated in the two- 
day program was Elizabeth Magee, 
who is retiring as general secre- 
tary of the National Consumers 
League. She was guest of honor at 
a luncheon during the second day 
of the conference, when the league 
held its 58th annual meeting. 

The conference took its theme 
from words ,spoken 20 years ago 
by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Actress Helen Gahagan 
Douglas opened a moving docu- 
mentary pageant tracing the 
struggle to end the evils of the 
sweatshop and child labor with this 
quotation from FDR: 

“The test of our progress is not 
whether we add more to the 
abundance of those who have 
much; it is whether we provide 


YuleShopping Note: 
Buy Union Label 


Union members and their 
families ean get double value 
out of their Christmas shop- 
ping by “looking for and de- 
manding the union label, the 
shop card and the service 
button,” Sec.-Treas. Joseph 
Lewis .of the AFL-CIO Un- 
ion Label and Service Trades 
Dept. declared. . 

He said families which. 
spend their union-earned dol- 
lars for products made ‘and 
sold by union members spread 
the light of Christmas “into 
the hearts and homes of 
others all year through.” 

Lewis credited the cooper- 
ation of the labor press with 
making 1958 “a banner year” 
for union label promotion. 


oF. 
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SWEATSHOPS and endless hours of work by the entire family in 


tenement “home factories” were among the evils which aroused the 
conscience of America and led to passage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. It-was an historic occasion when, under provisions of the 
act, an order was issued July 8, 1942, that no work in the women’s 
apparel industry should be done at home without special authoriza- 


fion. ? 


. 


et for Wage-Hour Coverage 


THREE LEADERS of the campaign for “a floor under wages, a 


ceiling over hours” are shown during hearings which led to passage 


of the Fair Labor Standards Act 


20 years ago. Frances Perkins, 


then Secretary of Labor, confers with the late Sen. Robert F. Wagner — 
(D-N. Y.) and the late AFL Pres. William Green. The original act, 


passed over the violent protests of 


employer groups, provided a 25- 


cent hourly minimum wage and a 44-hour week. . 


enough for those who have too 
little.” 

As Mrs. Douglas finished, the 
lights dimmed and flashed on a 
screen were vivid reminders of the 
evils which led social reformers to 
fight for legislation to outlaw the 
exploitation of ‘men, women—and 
especially children, 

Child Workers Recalled 

The audience looked into the 
eyes of an 8-year-old boy reporting 
for work, of a 5-year-old child in 
the cotton fields. They. saw entire 
families, huddled in dingy tene- 
ment rooms, sewing far into the 
night. And then Joe Glazer of 
the Rubber Workers took his 
guitar and sang the sad, bittersweet 
songs of protest. 

With Mrs. Douglas as narrator 
and a cast fromm the Catholic Uni- 
versity Drama Group, the pageant 
—written by Hyman H. Book- 
binder of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Legislation—moved swiftly along. 

Here was a president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers invoking the Ten Com- 
mandments to fight the five-day 
week. - 

And here was the stern reply 
in the words of Abraham Lincoln: 
“It seems strange that any man 
should dare to ask a just God’s 
assistance in wringing bread from 
the sweat of other men’s faces.” 


Irony from Hartley 


Moving up to the debate over 
passage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the audience chuckled 
at the concern for labor expressed 
by then Rep. Fred A. Hartley 
(R-N. J.) of Taft-Hartley and 
“right-to-work” fame: 

“The minute you give the fed- 
eral government the authority to 
set wages and hours and establish 
conditions of employment,. you 
destroy the labor movement.” . 

The replies came in the words 
of the late William Green, testi- 
fying for the bill on behalf of the 
AFL, and the late Sidney Hillman, 
speaking for the CIO. © 

Green said the AFL supported 
the legislation as necessary “in 
the public interest.” Hillman 
termed it “a courageous, pioneer 
effort to reconcile industrial prog- 
ress with industrial democracy.” 

Tracing the improvements made 
in the law from the original 25 
cents an hour and 44 hours a week, 
the presentation ended with a re- 
minder that 20 million Americans 
are still not covered by the act 
and that a living wage should be 
more than just a bare subsistance 


Auto Workers Score Basic Gains’ 


At Studebaker and Caterpillar 


Detroits-The Auto Workers scored a major breakthrough in the farm implement field and signed 


and Studebaker-Packard. 
Ratification by union members 


up the’last holdout among the major auto manufacturers in strike settlements at Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


of a three-year contract ended a seven-week strike of 14,000 Cater- 
pillar workers at plants in East Peoria, Morton and Decatur, Til. Still out are workers at York, Pa., 


where unresolved local issues are ?— 


holding up a settlement. 


Studebaker workers at South 
Bend, Ind., voted 10-to-1 to ratify 
a contract which brings them a 
wage boost of 7 to 15 cents an 
hour and gears company pay- 
ments into the supplemental un- 
employment benefit fund to sales 
of Studebaker cars. The 6,000 
employes ended their four-day 
strike as soon as the agreement 


was reached and ratified the con- 
tract at a subsequent meeting. 


The union agreed to. permit 
Studebaker-Packard to drop its 5 
cents an hour contribution to the 
SUB fund until the company sells 
60,000 of its 1959 model cars. At 
that time, the company is to contrib- 
ute 24 cents into the fund, with the 
full 5 cents restored when sales 


Clerks Plan to Picket 
Macy Retail Stores 


Every Macy store in the nation will be picketed throughout the 
Christmas shopping season in an all-out effort to bring about 
settlement of a year-long strike by sales clerks against the R. H. 


Macy & Co. outlet in Toledo, O. 


Responding to appeals from the 300 Toledo strikers, most of 


them elderly women, local unions 
of the Retail Clerks have voted full 
support of the campaign: 

The backing will be manifest- 
ed not only by picket lines 
around the 34 stores in the Macy 
chain but also by newspaper ad- 
vertisements, radio programs, 
handbills and other means of in- 
forming the public of the cor- 
poration’s adamant refusal to 
negotiate a settlement. 

Five area conferences of local 
unions where the Macy stores are 
located gave unanimous backing 
to the drive. 

The locals acted in response to 
an emergency appeal from Elden 
E. Leedy, secretary-treasurer of 
RCIA Dist. Council 6, which in- 
cludes Toledo. 


‘Heroic Struggle’ 

In a letter to these locals, Leedy 
said that the employes of La Salle 
& Koch, Macy outlet in Toledo, 
have been waging “an heroic 
‘struggle to save their jobs and 
‘their union” since Nov. 23, 1957. 

He declared that managemerit of 
the Macy-owned store “has refused 


wage. 


every effort made by the unions (Lo-|the Retail Clerks locals in Toledo 
cals 128 and 633) to.reach a fair 
settlement of the strike.” 

The strike took place when the 


[reach the 90,000 mark. 


store, operating through Retail As- 
sociates, a Toledo employers’ or- 
ganization, refused to negotiate re- 
newal of the contract with the two 
local unions, which sought a mod- 
erate wage increase. The collec- 
tive bargaining relationship had 
been maintained for 20 years. 

The store hired strikebreakers 
and then sought an NLRB elec- 
tion in. which the striking em- 
ployes would not be allowed to 
vote. A federal district court in 
Washington, D. C., issued a per- 
manent injunction against man- 
agement’s original petition for a 

. three-store election by Retail As- 
sociates, but, La Salle & Koch’s 
and the other two Toledo stores 
then filed petitions for separate 
elections. 

This move to disfranchise the 
strikers and break their union is 
still tied up by court actions. 

In his letter to RCIA locals, 
Leedy said: 

“It has been clear from the very 
beginning that the Macy company 
was behind a conspiracy to destroy 


and unload their collective. bargain- 
ing obligations together with their 


At Caterpillar Tractor, the 
strike settlement called for wage 
increases ranging from 8 to 17 
cents an hour, of which 6 to 15 
cents is retroactive to Aug. 14. 
An additional 1 cent cost-of- 
living raise is retroactive to Sept. 


Employes with 10 to 15 years 
of service will have their vacation 
pay increased from 4 to 5 percent 
of annual earnings. The union also 
negotiated a raise in pension pay- 
ments of $2.50 a month. 

Settlement of the Caterpillar 
strike brought added pressure on 
Intl. Harvester, where 37,000 
Auto Workers have been on 
strike for nearly a month. Still 
unsigned also is Allis-Chalmers, 
where employes have been work- 
ing under extension of a contract 
which had been due to expire in 
August. 

Meanwhile, an all-night bargain- 
ing session averted a strike and 
brought a three-year contract bene- 
fiting 6,500 Mack Truck workers 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York and Ohio. 

It was the first master agreement 
covering all Mack plants. Annual 
increases of 6-cents-an-hour, plus 
an escalator clause, improvements 
in pensions and supplemental un- 
employment benefits and adjust- 
‘ment of inequities were included in 
the package. te 

At Detroit, a dispute over work 
standards led to a walkout by 5,000 
Dodge production workers, joined 
by 2,000 Chrysler stamping plant 
and foundry workers. 

The UAW charged the strike was 
caused by Chrysler’s “blind and 
stubborn insistence that its workers 
make up in extra physical effort the 
corporation’s. own failure to pro- 
vide modern production facilities.” 
UAW officials denounced as “com- 
pletely false” a company claim that 
the strike was illegal under the 


oldest employes.” 


present contract. 
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al  Afiter Three. Years 

N FIRST TH HREE YEARS th FL-CIO ‘hase qssfully 
i weathered a major, political assault ta AE trade ‘inet 
a severe: ‘economic. recession and the internal stresses of. a newly 
merged organization. 


Today, as it begins its fourth year, the united labor: a ; 


stands as a tribute to the determination of millions of organized 


workers that labor shall speak with a clear, strong voice in the coun-| | 


cils of the nation. 


When the historic merger of the AFL and CIO was consumated] ° 


in December 1955 it was. frankly acknowledged that merger of 
itself had not solved the many problems that had divided the AFL 
and CIO. The architects of merger agreed that these problems 
would be solved with fairness and justice over a period of time within 
the structure of the united trade union movement. 


Considerable progress has been made in evolving solutions to] 
many ofthese problems; tremendous strides have been taken in] 
meeting head-on the forces of corruption and in cleaning them out 


of the trade union movement. 

To the viewers-with-alarm and to labor’s forthright enemies who 
grasp eagerly for every sign of internal controversy, the third birth- 
day. of the AFL-CIO must come as something of a shock. For 
three years, at almost monthly intervals, they have heralded a “crisis” 
in the movement, with each “crisis” advertised as the one that would 
split the AFL-CIO wide open: 

To those who used the merger to launch a gigantic attack on the 
trade union’ movement, the results of the recent elections and “9 
overwhelming defeat of the “right-to-work” drive must give 
third anniversary a bitter flavor. 

To those who decided the time was ripe because of mounting un- 
employment and economic recession to “put labor in its place,” the 
steady gains in wages and working conditions over the last three 
years have spelled defeat. 

The AFL-CIO has withstood. well the challenges of the first 
three years. As it moves into its fourth year it is ready to pick up 
the challenge of the future, with its host of new problems, guided by 
the preamble of its constitution: 

“At the collective bargaining table, in the community, in the 
exercise of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship; we shall 
responsibly serve the interests of all the American people.” 


Freedom is Universal 


Lies UN UNIVERSAL DECLARATION of Human Rights—a 
bill of rights for the world—will be 10 years old Dec. 10, a 
decade during which measurable advances have been made in 
‘securing fundamental freedoms for the peoples of the world. 

Much remains to be done, especially in the countries behind the 
Tron Curtain, in South Africa, and in ether areas of the globe, but in 
this nation, too. 

As was the case in 1945 when American trade union leaders 
-insisted that the UN Charter must. speak out clearly and firmly on 
human rights, the free trade union movement will continue the fight 
to extend this world bill of rights to those areas which are still 
without guarantees of fundamental freedoms. 

The UN Assembly adopted the Universal Cinctncziicn of Human 
Rights in 1948, and the American trade union movement a decade 
later rededicates itself to the proposition that everyone everywhere 
has the right to freedom of opinion and expression and that wherever 
and whenever these rights are denied, freedom everywhere is the 
loser. 
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‘Put Ethics on the Annie: 


The following article, “The Businessman’s Moral 
Failure,” is reprinted from the Nov, 24 edition of 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times. The Capital Times 
indicated that the material was based on a news re- 
lease from Fortune Magazine. 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN was chal- 
lenged today to “put ethics on the agenda,” He 
was advised to do so to thwart a deepening “moral 
failure” which threatens to destroy our society.” 

Dr. Louis Finkelstein, distinguished scholar and 
theologian, presents a ringing indictment in Fortune 
magazine against business practices which he charges 
are now almost commonly accepted. 

He writes: 
in the way most of them now live, then all the wise 
men of the ages, all the prophets and saints were 
fools.” - 

Finkeistein, chancellor of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York, charges that the U.S. busi- 
nessman is so preoccupied with gain he is ignoring 
the great ethical precepts of our civilization. He cites 
a rising young executive who said to him, “It is 
impossible to conduct business in the U.S. today 
without breaking the law.” 


THE GREAT “AMERICAN TRAGEDY,” says 


decay. 

But the signs are apparent in the vulgar ostenta- 
tion all around us, in the sexual laxity revealed by 
the Kinsey studies, in the demoralization of Amer- 
ican captives in the Korean war, in the wide-spread 
defiance of law. The signs are apparent in our gen- 
eral toleration of wrongdoing, “which is itself an 
evil and corrupting force.” 

Finkelstein says that despite the fact that institu- 
tionalized religion is flourishing as never before in this 
country, there is an ever increasing breakdown of 
our moral discipline. He suggests that, unfortu- 
nately, religion for too many laymen consists of 
“writing an occasional check and sporadic attend- 
ance at church or synagogue,” rather than in “per- 
sonal commitment.” ’ 

The most casual observer, says Finkelstein, is 
aware of the transgressions that go on daily in the 
American business community. Committing perjury 


labor difficulties; spreading false financial informa- 


‘|tion so that insiders can make quick killings in 


stock; concealing the true price of goods behind 
usurious time-payment schemes; bestowing favors on 
government officials to win special favors, 
FINKELSTEIN SINGLES OUT the businessman 
because, he says, ‘the businessman’s ‘responsibility 
is so great. The leading citizen of any industrial: 
‘ His morals 


society is necessarily the businessman. 


and attitudes pervade our life. 


“If American businessmen are right - 


Finkelstein, is that we fail to see the signs of our 


in tax returns; paying and accepting bribes for busi-_ 
ness advantages; conniving with racketeers to avoid 


Businessman’s Moral Failure 
Cited in Business Magazine 


The businessman, writes Finkelstein, must aceept 
his responsibility and -begin to develop an awareness 
that “every decision of his life involves moral con- 
siderations.” Moreover he should help develop this 
sensitivity in his employes and associates, 

Finkelstein urges the. American businessman to 
“place ethics on the agenda.” 

His calendar should include regular meetings of 
management to discuss the moral dimensions in his 
specific business. He should seek expert advice on 
ethics. ; 


Labor en Ror 
Ultimate Strength 
Is its Idealism 


The. following is excerpted from a speech by 
John C. Cort, administrative officer of the Boston 
Newspaper Guild and social action editor of Com- 
monweal magazine, at the recent Religion and La- 
bor Foundation dinner at which the group’s social 
justice award was given to the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee. 


.. THESE MEN whom we honor tonight have been 
given authority by the House of Labor to judge 
their fellows. As far as we can see, they have used 
that authority with fairness and-restraint, but they 
have used it. And the House of Labor is better for 
it—smaller, but better—a house now that any decent 
man Can be proud to call home. 


It is important that we keep this house clean, 
that we keep it swept and garnished. For let’s 


face it—the American press and thg American 


public. do not apply the same standards to the mis- 
conduct of labor -leaders as they do to the miscon- 
‘duct of businessmen. 


It is expected in this country that a businessman 
should go out and connive, that he should kick 
and gouge and cut corners in order to make a fast 
buck, in order to make a lot of fast buck§.. But 
labor leaders are supposed to be idealists. They are 
supposed to be self-sacrificing, unselfish servants of 
the laboring masses—champions of the poor and de- 
fenseless workers, . 


This is our cross, but it is also our strength. For 
it is precisely because the labor movement has been 
a movement that was built upon the love and hunger 
fer justice that it has become a great movement. 


And it will be precisely when it loses that love and 


hunger for justice, when it loses that sense of ideal- 
ism and dedication that it will cease to be a great 
movement and become'just. another business, ‘Which 
God forbid, ° 
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Vandercook Says: 


GOP Needs New Leadership — 


(This. column ‘is excerpted rom the nightly 
broadcasts of John’ W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator ‘sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HE BEYOND-ALL-EXPECTATIONS Demo-' 

cratic landslide in Alaska has emphasized more 
than ever the acute need for Republican soul-search- 
ing—and for immediate repairs. 


How has it come about that the GOP, which 
under varying labels has shared the government of 
a # the United States since 
our - beginnings, has so 
swiftly descended into. so 
deep a pit of failure? For, 


of a Republican Adminis- 
tration, American voters 
have again consigned Mr. 
Eisenhower’s, Mr. Nixon’s 
and—alas—-Mr. Know- 
land’s party to the posi- 
tion it occupied during 
the peak years of the 
Franklin Roosevelt era, 

If they will face the truth, Republican leaders of a 
better breed may yet restore their party to its past 
dignity and strength. That truth which they must face 


Vandercook. 


‘—there is no shadow of a doubt of it—is that the Re- 


publican party has once more become associated in 
the public mind with the rich, the privileged, the 


Morgan Says: 


|GM Has Own Pricing ‘Laws’ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the. ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


ET’S ASSUME, for the sake of a topical argu- 
ment, that what’s good for General Motors is 
good for the country. But what happens if it turns 
out that General Motors doesn’t know what’s best 

for its own welfare? 
The eer of the question stems from a re- 
cently published report by 


mittee on anti-trust and 

monopoly: This 314-page 
_tome is prosaically en- 

titled “Administered Prices 

—Automobiles” but its 

findings reflect one of 

America’s most stunning 

success stories—the rise 

of GM, the biggest of 

Detroit’s Big Three. Or 

should it be called an ex- 

cess story, woven around 
a plot of excessive power, excessive profits and ex- 
cessive influence on the lives of all of us? 

“One out of every seven workers in this country,” 
the report emphasizes, “is dependent directly or in- 
directly on the automobile industry,” an industry 
which may well occupy the “pivotal position” in our 
economy. And the giant of the pivotal giants is 
General Motors, the world’s largest corporation. In 


Morgan 


- 1920, one-fifth of the new cars were GM models. 


Today the figure is one-half. And there are GM 


Union Constitutions Emphasize 
Democracy, New Study Shows 


OST UNION OFFICERS are elected by roll- 

call votes at conventions, they are subject to 
impeachment or recall for misconduct, and most of 
them get modest salaries depending on the size of 
the union. 

These are the findings of a survey made by the 
Labor Dept. and published in the Noyember “Month- 
ly Labor Review.” 

Top officers of national and international unions 
are most commonly elected by local union delegates 
assembled in convention, usually by rollicall votes, 
the article says. 

Of 111 unions surveyed, 86, with a membership 
of 12 million, elect officers at conventions, and 25, 
with 5.5 million members, elect by membership 
referendum, The secret ballot was required in, 

15 unions (1.6 million members) which elect at 

convention, and in 16 (2.3 million) which hold 
membership referendums. 

Twenty-six other unions with 5,1 million mem- 
bers—17 choosing top officers in convention and 
nine by- referendum—referred to “ballots” in the 


. election provisions of their constitutions, but the 
. word “secret” or a similar term was not used. 


Union officers are commonly elected for two-year 
terms, the article revealed. The longest term, found 


‘in 10 unions, was five years. No-cohstitution lim- 
ited the number of terms an Officer. could serve. . 


Other findings in the article; 


themselves deeply concerned with the state of the 


after only six short years, 


Sen. Kefauver’s subcom- - 


‘rate of return is incorporated as a cost in arriving at 


. the constitutions of 111 national and international 
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would-be snobs of the long black cars; of the ‘xh | = 
sive” golf clubs and of the’ showy houses. © 
_. The GOP made the’ massive blunder of siding—or 
at least of being maneuvered - into the position of 
seeming to side—with the proponents of the “right- 
to-work” laws. Paradoxically, most of the “right-to- 
work” laws which have been passed have been ap- 
proved by conservative Democratic legislatures. But 
that only made the Republicans’ blunder worse. Pres. 
Eisenhower, by his refusal to express an opinion on 
that. vital social issue, invited the accusdtion that 
“silence is consent.” 
HIGH OFFICIALS of this Administration showed 


money market and the interest rate. They showed 
remarkably little concern with the millions of Ameri- 
can citizens—many more millions than the statistics 
ever revealed—who lost their jobs. for various periods 
of time and whose problem was no money. 

By the publication of his “secret” pre-election tele- 
gram to GOP candidates, Richard Nixon, it has been 
made clear, will not be the man to lead the Republi- 
cans back to victory. For Mr. Nixon, in that tele- 
gram, revealed that he’s learned nothing. Quite apart 
from that’ presidential aspirant’s totally wrong con- 
viction that the tide had turned in Republicans’ fa- 
vor, Mr. Nixon still believes that Democrats are 
radicals, are against private enterprise, are ipflation- 
ists, are war-makers and are appeasers of commu- 
nism. 

No mixed-up, muddled mind like that will ever 
lead the Republicans back to the promised land. 


» 


buses, docomotives, washing machines, refrigerators, 
stoves, air conditioners, bicycle brakes, cigarette 
lighters: and defense contracts. 

From 41950 through 1957, GM got nearly $7.25 
billion worth of military contracts, nearly 65 percent 
more than the net value of all the awards to Ford 
and Chrysler combined. -- =‘ 

But Americans love bigness. GM is presumably 
a well-run company so doesn’t, -it follow that the 
taxpayer got his money’s worth, both for his car 
and his military cannon? Well, does it now? 

“In setting its prices,” declares the Kefauver re- 
port, “General Motors séeks to attain a target goal 
of a 20 percent rate of return on net worth after 
taxes at a predetermined level of production. The 
amount of profit per car needed to yield the desired 


the price level.’”” 

Which is another way of saying that the law of 
General Motors sets‘the price of your tar more than 
the law of supply and demand. 


STILL, IF THE CAR‘buyer is suffering from the 
tendency. toward’ a monolithic market, surely legal 
safeguards prevent the government’s being over- 
charged on defense contracts, Well, at one point the 
committee report quotes figures from the General 
Accounting Office, the watchdog on federal spending, 
showing a nearly 19 percent GM profit on an air- 
plane contract, about $17.5 million more than was 
contemplated. 

At another point GAO quotes the Navy as stating 
that “for several years General Motors has applied 
(a historical rate of profit-of 11.11 percent on cost), 


and all attempts to reduce this rate have been of no 
avail.” 


—Seventy-five of the 111 union constitutions 

specified presidential salaries. Most frequently 
mentioned salaries were in the range of $15,000 to 
$20,000 a year. Eleven constitutions provided an- 
nual salaries Of $30,000 or more. Three specified 
$50,000. In the main, salaries tended to vary with 
the size of the union. 


—Removal procedures for international officers 

were set forth in virtually all union constitu- 
tions. Officers can be removed by impeachment 
(84 unions); recall procedures (17 unions) or a 
combination of the two. (nine unions). Under re- 
call procedures, the power to remove rests with the 
membership; in impeachment proceedings, power 
is held by the union’s general executive board or a 
similar governing body. 


n fasthdnoges yee occurring during the president's 
term of office are filled either (1) by a suc- 
cessor being selected from among the members of 
the union’s governing body, or (2) by the automatic 
assumption of office by another international officer. 

The study ‘on which_the article is based covered 


unions, each.with 10,000 or more members. These 
111 unions accounted for 17,641,000 members, or 
approximately 96 percent of total membership of 
all national and international unions’ in the United 


=(TS YOUR 
WASHINGTON 


A GREAT MANY BRITONS seem to havé been surprised. to. 
discover on Vice Pres, Nixon’s recent visit to the United Kingdom - 
that the young gentleman did not sprout horns, switch a forked tail - 
and speak in a surly manner on the delicate issues of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations. The Vice President made an eminently satisfactory 
address at the dedication of a memorial to American war dead and 
managed things with his usual skilled public relations finesse in 
letting it be known that he had inadvertently come away without his 
dinner jacket and had to wear a borrowed coat when taking Queen 
Elizabeth into a state dinner. 
The Manchester Guardian observed that Nixon’s.performan¢e was 
letter perfect in its reflection of what is expected in tone, phrase and 
manner now that it is politically correct for an American official to be, 
courteous to the British instead of offering—as Mayor “Big Bill” 
Thompson of Chicago did only about a generation ago—to punch 
King George in the snoot. 

The editors of the Manchester Guardian, indeed, pronounced — 
the carping criticism that Nixon’s performance may have been 
just a shade too perfect. 


Apparently they would have felt happier if just once his foot had 
slipped, symbolically of course, when he was giving the British a 
close-up view of himself in the role of an American official of pre- 
sumed Presidential ¢ caliber. - 

* * * 

THIS OBSERVER, for one, found the Guardian’s suggestion 
fascinating. It is by no means unusual for Americans to realize that 
the public really has no idea of the politica principles, if any, to 
which the Vice President is devoted. ~ 

He has been in the public eye for more shan a decade and has. 

served for three full-scale national campaigns as the Republican 
Party’s primary partisan spokesman. He has run five times for office 
and has made the grade, sometimes against odds, each time. He has 
been pushed up the ladder with extraordinary swiftness, winning 
party preferment with a consistency that must discourage ambitious 
rivals who can correctly think of themselves as possibly more 
deserving. 


What does he really think about public issues? Well, he 


claims he had nothing to do with the disastrous foray of Bill 
Knowland into California state politics. 


Harold Stassen doesn’t like him because Nixon talks dont Dem- 


who talks the same way. The National Association of Manufacturers 
in its Nov. 21 publication expresses positive alarm at “efforts of so- 
called ‘liberal’ members (of Congress) of both parties to halt Nixon’s 
march toward the White House.” » 
: * * * 

’ NONE OF THIS, and none of the Vice President’s campaigns, 
tell a great deal about him, except that he is able to put on-a per- 
formance—any performance—in a publicly acceptable manner, 

It would be interesting to get inside the mind of Mr. Nixon— 
to discover, for example, what he thinks about Mr. Eisenhower's 
fluttering persistence in sacrificing defense considerations to the 
cherished doctrine of economy. 

The Gaither report and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund report both 
said that Eisenhower was spending too little money for defense, and 
the National Planning Association says it is ridiculous to imagine 
that the country “can’t afford” to pay for its own self-protection at 
whatever level wise leaders. decide is necessary. The Rockefeller 


television show starring a gentleman of whom Nixon has since heard, 
the Rockefeller named Nelson who is Republican governor-elect of 
New York. 

But what Nixon thinks is publicly unknown—on both aes of 
the Atlantic, 


enn 


ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS at Local 241, Technical 
Engineers were conducted by voting machine, a first for ‘the AFTE. 
Checking the election results are Edward Heintzelman; international 
vice, president (left), and Local Pres. Walter L. Holt. The local 


States (PAI). ‘ 


represents 1,500 members at three RCA plants in New Jersey. 


wouldn’t commit himself on “right-to-work” in California, and he - 


Ocratic “left-wing radicals” but Stassen apparently still “likes Ike,” _ 


Brothers Fund report was launched through publicity on a national ~ 
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AGREEMENT ON TERMS to end strike by 6, 500 Machinists at 
Trans-World Airlines was symbolized in hand-clasp by union and 
company negotiators and federal mediators. Seated, left to right, 
are Cliff Miller, chairman of IAM Dist. 142; Leverett Edwards, 
chairman of the National Mediation Board; and John Mead, TWA 
industrial relations director. Standing are R. M. Dunn, E. J. Min- 
ser and J. O. Jarrad, all FWA officials, and Frank Switzer of the 


Mediation Board. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
practice charge claiming the union 
had violated T-H. 


Brothers, reasoning that the picket- 
ing was intended to impose eco- 
nomic injury upon the employer 
and that “it «was designed also. to 
influence workers to join the union 
against their will. The board found, 
therefore, that the picketing “re- 
-| strained and coerced” the new em- 
ployes in their right to chose a 
collective bargaining agent. 

The court said the board’s in- 

terpretation of the act and of the 
meaning of “coerce and restrain” 
~ presents “implications of serious 
and far-reaching consequences.” 
It added that “we adopt the posi- 
tions expressed by the trial ex- 
aminer and the board’s dissent- 
ing member Murdock” in hold- 
ing that the act is inapplicable 
~to peaceful picketing whether 
“organizational” or “recogni- 
tional” in nature, subject to other 
limitations in the act. 


ypeals Court Upsets NLRB 
On DPicheting for Recognition 


Whi tdaid found . he Corts: 


| the NLRB will take jurisdiction if there is any evidence that 


NERB Takes Jurisdiction 
Over Stalling Employers 


The National Labor Relations Board.has cracked down on. 
employers who attempt to delay representation elections by 
deliberately refusing to furnish data needed to determine if the 
firm is within the board’s jurisdictional standards. 

If an employer refuses to furnish the required information, 


interstate commerce is affected. 

The new policy was spelled out in a unanimous decision 
granting a petition by the Teamsters for a representation elec- 
tion at Tropicana Products, Inc., Bradenton, Fla. 

At an NLRB-called hearing to determine if the firm came 
within board standards, the company failed to make an 
appearance or furnish the data which had been requested. ‘A - 
phone call by the hearing examiner to the company attorney’ 
brought the reply that the firm had “no desire” to participate 
an the hearing. 

Based on, the failure of the company to cooperate in the 
NLRB procedure, the board ruled that it would assert its 
jurisdiction rather than go to the time-consuming procedure of 
subpoenaing the company’s records. 


IAM Defense Fund Aids 
In Settlement at TWA 


(Continued from Page 1) 
willingness to serve strike duties as- 
signed by local officers are the basic 
requirements for eligibility. 

Another airline dispute, involv- 
ing 1,500 American Airlie pilots, 
was before a federal judge in New 
York, who has issued a temporary 
restraining order banning a walk- 
out. - 


DiSalle to Ask 
SUB Payment 
Legislation 


Columbus, O. — Gov.-elect -Mi- 


chael V. DiSalle announced he will 
recommend to the next session of 
the Ohio Legislature a bill to allow 
unemployed workers to receive both 
state jobless compensation and sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits. 


His announcement came a few 
hours after the Ohio Supreme 
Court ruled that payment of sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits 
provided by collective bargaining 
agreements could not be made at 
the same time that an unemployed 
worker was collecting state jobless 
benefits unless the SUB payments 
were deducted from the state bene- 
fits. 

The SUB payments negotiated 
by the Steelworkers and Auto work- 
ers, among others, with companies 
having plants in Ohio were held by 


the court to be “remuneration for 


personal services.” 

Steelworkers Pres. David J. 
McDonald said the union is 
“hopeful that the Ohio Legisla- 
ture will see fit to take action in 
making these payments possible 
im the future.” A favorable de- 
cision, he noted, “would have 
permitted the distribution of 
millions of dollars in SUB pay- 
ments to unemployed steelwork- 
ers in that state.” 

‘Arthur J. Goldberg, general 
counsel of the Steelworkers, said 
the “court’s opinion makes it clear 
that the Ohio Legislature is com- 
pletely free to change these laws 


and thereby permit the payment of 


such benefits in Ohio in the same 


manner as they are being paid in| 


every other state. 

“We welcome the fact that 
Gov.-elect Michael V. DiSalle has 
issued a statement promising the 
support of his impending adminis- 
tration for prompt legislative re- 
lief. We are confident that the 
newly elected legislature in Ohio 
will promptly pass such a law. ...” 


Hearings are scheduled after 
Dec. 8 before U.S. Dist. Judge 
Frederick vanPelt Bryan on_ the 
company’s application for an in- 
junction. Union attorneys have chal- 
lenged the court’s jurisdiction under 
the. Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunc- 
tion act. 

Also to be heard is the com- 
pany’s claim against the union 
for $90,000 a day in damages, 
starting Nov. 23, when the Air 
Line Pilots served notice of their 
intention to strike at midnight 
Noy. 25.° Although the strike 
‘was postponed American claims 
it lost money because of the 
threat. 

At Pan American World Air- 
ways, where the Transport Work- 
ers hold _ bargaining rights for 
ground crew personnel, stewards 
and stewardesses, mediation ef- 
forts are continuing. The union is 
seeking a reduction in the work 
week for mechanics from 40 to 32 
hours, with no cut in- pay, and com- 
parable reductions in flying hours 
for airborne personnel. 

The line maintains service to 80 
foreign countries and has no do- 
mestic flights. 


The court noted that Taft-Hart- 
ley expressly prohibits picketing for 
recognition if one union has al- 
ready been certified as a bargaining 
representative. 

The majority decision maintained 
that “legislative and post-legislative 
history both confirm this interpreta- 
tion” of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Judge Wilbur K. Miller, in his 
dissent, maintained that the ma- 
jority opinion is “an invitation to 
labor racketeers and hoodlums to 
use the law’s processes for unlawful 
purposes.” 

He said the purpose of the pick- 
eting and the picketing itself were 
illegal because the pickets were at- 
tempting to force employes into a 
union they had rejected. 


Mine Workers 
Win $2 Hike 


The Mine Workers and northern 
soft-coal operators have agreed on 
new contracts raising wages of min- 
ers $2 a day and binding com- 
mercial operators—but not “cap- 
tive” mines owned largely by steel 
companies—to what was called a 

“protective wage clause” intended 
to discourage purchase by the oper- 
ators of non-union coal. 

Mine Workers Pres. John L. 
Lewis said the “protective wage 
clause” would halt “evil practices.” 


Accidents, Illness Cost 
3.4 Billion Days in a Year 


Americans lost a total of about 3.4 billion days from their 
normal activities because of illness or injury in the year ending 
June 30, the U.S. Public Health Service reported on the basis 
of its first nationwide survey covering a full year. 

The average was 20 days per person. The total includes 


‘uments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., price 


both full days lost from work, school or other regular activi- 
ties, and days when normal occupations had to be curtailed 
because of a physical condition. 

The most serious offender was chronic ailments, with cir- 
culatory diseases alone causing 484.2 million days of restricted 
activity, or an average of 2.9 per person. 

Acute illnesses accounted for 437.9 million restricted days, 
or about 2.6 per person. Acute respiratory conditions, in- 
cluding Asian influenza, caused an average of some 7 re- 
stricted days per person, including all days lost from work, 
school, etc. 

Injuries were responsible for the loss of 424.1 million nor- 
mal days, or 2.5 per person. Approximately 47 million per- 
sons were hurt seriously enough to restrict their activities for 
at least a day, or to seek medical attention. 

The report also showed that 889.9 million calls were made 
on physicians, or 5.3 times per person on the average. People 
went to their dentists 269.2 million times, or 1.6 times per 


person. 

The report is published in “Selected Survey Topics, United 
States, July 1957-June 1958,” as Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No, 584-BS. It is sold by the Superintendent of Doc- 


40 cents a copy. 


Perjury Prosecution. 


Asked by McClellan 


The McClellan special Senate-committee, winding up two days of 
hearings on alleged payoffs to preserve “labor peace,” asked the 
Justice Dept. to prosecute “deliberate perjury” it said was involved 
in conflicting stories told by a heating company businessman and 
Sheet Metal Workers Vice Pres. Arthur H. Cronin of Chicago. 


Carl L. Burrows, 
manager of the Coleman Co., 
swore that he and the late Louis 
Marks, the company sales manager, 
made six payments totaling $27,- 
000 in cash to Cronin to get rid 
of a boycott of its products by the 
union. 

The Coleman firm was having 
trouble getting its equipment in- 
stalled in 1952, Burrows. testified, 
because its workers were organized 
into an unaffiliated group calling 
itself the National Appliance Work- 
ers. 


Burrows swore that he personally 
made or witnessed three payments 
totaling $12,000 to Cronin and that 
the other three, involving $15,000, 
were made by Marks. 


Cronin Denounces Lies 


Cronin angrily denounced as “un- 
mitigated lies” the testimony of Bur- 
rows and of several Chicago busi- 
nessmen who told the committee 
they had made payments running 
up to’ several hundred dollars for 
“Christmas baskets” or for “old 
sheet metal workers” unable to hold 
jobs. 


The only money he received 
from the Coleman Co., Cronin tes- 
tified, was $5,000 in an envelope, 
and this money he returned, he 
said. 


Burrows said this “$5,000 was 
the only one of the payments that 
Cronin returned. He learried this 
year that the envelope transaction, 
said to have taken place in a Chi= 
cago hotel cocktail lounge, was ob- 
served by an agent of the Internal 
Reventie Service and that he “be- 
lieved” this was why Cronin re- 
turned that money, Burrows testi- 
fied. 

Cecil L. Johnson, president of 
the Bond Ventilating Co. of Bridge- 
view, Ill., testified that Cronin “got 
pretty mad” because Johnson’s firm 
was going into the air-conditioning 
business but that the venture was 
allowed after $650 was paid to 
Cronin and other union officials, 
some of it for “Christmas baskets 
for poor people.” 

A similar story was told by John 
Merrow, head of the JM Heating 
Co. of Chicago, who said that he 
paid $300 for “older sheet metal 


. *®. 
midwestern’ 


business agent for Cronin’s Sheet 
Metal Workers Local 73. 


Cronin said that “none of these 
people ever gave me 5 cents” 
and Kaberlein, categorically de- 
nying receipt of any money, sug- 
gested that the business men had 
made “false entries on their in- 
come tax returns” and. were seek- 
ing to justify these entries. 


Another business agent of Local 
73, Martin J. Howard, invoked the 
Sth Amendment against  self-in- 
crimination and refused to answer 
questions involving testimony that 
he had asked and received $400 in 
cash for “old sheet metal workers.” 

Chairman John L. McClellan of 
the. Senate committee twice an- 
nounced that a transcript of the 
testimony was being sent to the 
Justice Dept. He said he hoped the 
department would investigate which 
witness was telling the truth and 


prosecute on perjury charges any- — 


one who testified falsely. 


Local Transit Pay 
Up 12.5 Cents in Year 


Unionized operating employes in 
the local transit industry in cities of 
100,000 population or more ob- 
tained wage increases averaging 
12.5 cents an hour between July 1, 
1957, and July 1, 1958, according 
to a survey of union hourly’ rates 
made by the Labor Dept.’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Scales increased an average of 
18 cents an hour for elevated and 


buses, and 10 cents for operators 
of two-man cars. Average hourly 
rates for the 78,000: workers stud- 
ied were $2.29 for elevated and 
subway operators, $2.20 for oper- 


and $2.15 for two-man operations, 


Reuter to Direct 

Teachers’ Research 
Chicago—Dr. George S. Reuter, 

State Teachers College, has been 


named research director of the 
Teachers Union. He succeeds Mary 


workers” to Joseph L. Kaberlein, a 


ing in the Chicago schéol system. 


subway operators, 12 ‘cents for * 
operators On One-man trollies and © 


ators of one-man cars and buses, © 


Jr., former dean at North Dakota . 


Herrick, who has returned to teach-~ 
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Shorter Workwe ek 
On ILO’s’60 Racwil 


Geneva—Labor successfully pressed for a continuing review of 
the world unemployment situation by the Intl. Labor Organization 
as Intl. Rep. Rudy Faupl of the Machinists, representing U.S. work- 
ers, made his first speech as a member of the ILO’s Governing 
Body during its four-day session here. 

He also joined with the major-® 
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head 


ity to vote -for inclusion of a dis- 
cussion of the shorter workweek on 
the agenda of the 1960 ILO con- 
ference, an action that was strongly 
opposed by employer members of 
the Governing Body and some gov- 
ernment representatives. 

On unemployment, Faupl said 
Assistant Sec. of Labor George C. 
Lodge, the U.S. government dele- 
gate, had’ painted the American 
economic picture more ra aatornt 
cally than he could. 

“We still have, according to 
the report, 3.8 million unem- 
ployed workers, which means 
suffering for themselves and 
their families,” he said. “We of 
American labor have taken the 
position that our economy is 
sound, but we have also taken 
the position that our government 
and industry have not met their 


_ responsibilities in dealing with 


the unemployment situation.” 

Sir Alfred Roberts, British trade 
union leader and chairman of the 
workers’ group on the Governing 
Body, reported that unemployment 
in Britain had risen one-third in 
six months. He predicted the job- 
Jess total will reach 750,000 by 
March. 

Pres. Albert E. Monk of the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Unions at- 
tacked the “attitude of complac- 
ency on the part of governments 
if they find their unemployment 
figures do not exceed 4 percent a 
ear.” 

: The Governing Body agreed the 
ILO will keep the unemployment 
situation under constant study and 
prepare reports whenever develop- 
ments ‘warrant so that, as Faupl 
put it, “we have some type of gauge 
by which we can measure the nec- 


Economic Aid 
Group Board 
Lists Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has accepted an invitation to serve 
on a new board of directors of the 
Committee for Intl. Economic 
Growth, a nonpartisan group of 
which he was one of the~original 
sponsors. 

In a letter to Chairman Eric 
Johnston of the committee, Meany 
expressed gratification at the deci- 
sion to continue it and broaden its 
base. 

Johnston undertook leadership 
of the group at the request of 
Pres. Eisenhower following a 
conference last February which 
Meany described as a “spectacu- 
lar demonstration of the bipar- 
tisan character of our foreign 
policy and of the unanimity of 
our top national leadership as to 
the need for am aggressive and 
sustained foreign economic pro- 
gram.” 

“When Nikita Khrushchev an- 
Rounced his declaration of war 
against America ‘in the peaceful 
field of foreign trade,’ he evidently 
did not realize that America’s lead- 

ers stand together on this question,” 
Meany wrote. 

“But the American people must 
understand the nature of this war- 


fare; at this point your committee’ 


“ play an increasingly important 
e. 

“I feel certain that you can count 
on labor organizations to under- 
take their share of responsibility 
for support, and I hope you will 
give them a chance to do so in the 
Very near future,” 


essary steps to be taken in the 
future.” 


declaring that workers are bring- 


and “feel they are entitled to some 


technology.” 
Sec. Jean Moery of the Swiss 
Federation of Trade Unions 
- quickly blasted an employer who 
attempted to use the recent re~ 
jection of a proposed shorter 
workweek by Swiss voters as an 
argument against raising the issue 
in the ILO. 
' _Moery said Swiss unions had 
lead opposition to the proposed leg- 
islation because it would have cut 
take-home pay and because it was 
put on the ballot for political rea- 
sons. 

“The Swiss trade union move- 
ment,” he said, “intends to propose 
its own’ plan for a reduction in 
hours of work, by stages where 
necessary, so that no worker will 
suffer a pay cut.” 

Worker housing and the improve- 
ment of living standards in rural 
communities, particularly in un-: 
derdeveloped countries, also were 
placed on the 1960 conference, 
agenda. 


Over the bitter opposition’ of 
the Russian and Czechoslovak 
government delegates, the Gov- 
erning Body decided to publish 
the already-approved reports of 
its Committee on Freedom of As- 
sociation, which endorse com- 
plaints of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions regarding 
the government stranglehold on 
unions in Russia and Hungary. 


A communication from the Rus- 
sian government accusing the com- 
mittee of “supporting the anti-trade 
union policy of the capitalist press” 
and an even more strongly-worded 
letter from the Hungarian govern- 
ment will be published at the same 
time. 

A rider will be carried adding 

the Governing Body’s rejection of 
Hungarian allegations of impar- 
tiality. 
_ Although the contents of the re- 
ports have long been public, the 
decision to put them in one of the 
ILO’s regular publications irked 
Soviet Delegate A. S. Chistyakov 
to the point where he threatened 
“unfortunate consequences”. which 
he did not spell out. 

The threat could mean that Rus- 
sia may rescind its invitation to the 
ILO to send a mission to the Soviet 
Union as part of the world survey 
on freedom of association. Dir.- 
Gen. David A. Morse told the Gov- 
erning Body that missions. for both 
Russia and the U.S. are planned 
for next year. 


Worker, employer and gov- 
ernment delegates and spokes- 
“men for the ILO. secretariat 
joined in welcoming Faupl to the 
Governing Body and praising his 
predecessor, George P. Delaney, 
who left after 10 years of service. 
“He respected my viewpoint just 
as I respected his,” said Cola G. 
Parker, chairman of the board of 
directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and U.S. em- 
ployer delegate, “and I want to say 
that not only the workers have suf- 
fered from his leaving but the whole 
ILO also.” 
Delaney, formerly an AFL-CIO 
representative, has become organi- 
zation director for, the Operating’ 


| Engineers. 


On the shorter workweek, Monk | F 
summed up the worker position by | | 


ing about increased productivity, | ¥ 


of the benefits that are achieved by | | 
better mechanization and better || 


CONGRATULATIONS are extended to Intl. Rep. Rudy Faupl 
(right) of the Machinists, U.S. worker delegate to the Intl. Labor 
Organization, on his election as a member of the Workers Group 
on the ILO Governing Body by Sir Alfred Roberts, chairman of 
the group. In the background is a portrait of Albert Thomas, first 


ILO director-general. 


United: Ratio 
Free Press 
Point ‘Won bi 


‘United Nations, N. Y.—The t 
United Nations’ ‘right to its own — 
freedom of information has ended 
in ‘victory—for the moment—for 
the UN. - 

But it is only the first in a series 
of future battles against the Soviet 
Union and its satellites which want 
to bar the| UN from publicizing 
those of \its activities pene to 
the Communist states. 

After weeks of debate over a 
so-called “experts’” report con- 
cerning the UN office of public 
information, the Assembly voted. 
for a U.S, resolution to have the 
present information program . 
continue for another year. The - 
vote was 57-0 with 11 absten- 
tions, 

The vote means that the UN can 
continue for the coming year to 
tell an objective story of what it 
is doing and what member govern- 
ments are doing. Had the report 
been adopted, it would have meant 
that the UN would have. been 
barred from reporting over the ra- 
dio UN debates on Hungary. Best 
evidence of that was the speech of 
the Hungarian “delegate” to the 
UN, who demanded that the UN | 
Stop such broadcasts without first” 
ascertaining “the desires of member ~ 
states.” 

What was most baffling to ob- 
servers here is why, until the dast- 
minute, the British delegation 
spearheaded the battle which would 
|have badly damaged the UN in- 


a 


Balk Reds at Berlin, 
ICFTU Asks Allies 


Brussels, Belgium—The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
has called upon the governments of the United States, Britain and 
France “in accordance with their repeated declarations guaranteeing 
the safety of Berlin (to) adopt a firm attitude against renewed at- 


tempts at intimidation by the Soviet government.” 


formation program. 

Equally- puzzling was why the 
U.S: delegation in the early stages 
of the battle opposed the “experts” ” 
report, then became its exponent 
and finally returned to its earlier 
opposition, ° 

The pressure will now be upon 
Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammarskjold, who 
spoke forthrightly. against the re- 
port on three occasions, to stand - 


The ICFTU executive board in 
its meeting here called upon the 
four occupying powers to undertake 
fulfillment of their commitment “to 
bring about the unification of Ger- 
many in peace and freedom.” 

The ICFITU also announced 
plans for a world economic con- 
ference of free trade unions next 
spring. Speakers stressed that 
democratic governments should do 
more to regain their lost initiative, 
and reported that a poor response 
followed the board’s proposal last 
July for a world conference of the 
free nations at the government 
level. 

Documents presented revealed 
persistence of High levels of unem- 
ployment in some industrial coun- 
tries and continued difficulties of 
countries producing raw materials 

The board expressed its con- 
cern. at the state of ‘negotiations 
regarding the proposed free trade 
area in Europe, and reaffirmed 
support for the principle of Eur- 
opean economic integration. 

Reports, were received of a new 
wave of political persecution in 
Spain, -largely affecting free trade 
unionists. The board issued a vi- 
gorous protest against the dictator- 
ial regime of Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco and cited to the UN 
Commission on Human Rights the 
extremely large number of political 
prisoners in Spain, most of them 
sentenced because they acted in de- 
fense of human rights. 

In relation to Latin America, the 
board was informed that the forth- 
coming regional labor conference 
in Bogota, Colombia, was expect- 
ed to make a great contribution to 
the consolidation of democratic ele- 
ments in that area. 

_ The board authorized a com- 
plaint to the Intl, Labor Organi- 
zation unless trade union free- 
dom is restored in Paraguay, but 
expressed satisfaction that demo-" 
cratic trade unionism was gain- 
ing in Venezuela. 
’ In regard to Algeria, the ICFTU 


tion. 


overseas territories constitute 
model which might be followed 


all sectors of the population. 


arbitration system. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


world,” 


said that free trade unions must 
insist on the restoration of full trade 
union rights and the release of the 
trade unionists still held in deten- 
The provisions of the new 
French Constitution concerning the 


Algeria, with proper safeguards for 


On Asian and Far Eastern af- 
fairs, a resolution criticized actions 
by the government of East-Pakis- 
tan to prohibit strikes, interfere 
with the election of trade union of- 
ficers, and establish a compulsory 


“Poverty in other parts of the 
world,” he said, “has a direct im- 
pact upon us and it must be our 
task to help bring about pros- 
perity among the less developed 
countries in other parts of the 


fast for the principles of freedom 
of information. 


Molders, IAM Join 
To Win NLRB Vote 


Fort Worth, Tex.—A joint cam- 
a| paign by the Molders and the Ma- 
in| chinists led to a 3-to-1 victory in 
a National Labor Relations Board 
(| representation election among 200 
employes of the Trinity Valley Iron 
and Steel Co. here. 

AFL-CIO Field Rep. James L. ° 
Smith assisted the two unions in 
the successful campaign. Nego- 
tiations for an initial contract are 
scheduled to get under way shortly. 


Meany Joins in Feting 


|Harrison for UN Role 


and effective means of coping with 
Russia and the one big movement 
which sets us apart from the Com- 
munists. 

Meany spoke of his work with 
Lodge last year and how little the 
American people realize the im- 
portance of the ambassador’s work 


In domestic affairs, he said Amer- 
ican - labor is concerned with 
cleansing its own ranks and can- 
not consider racketeering as a prob- 
lem solely for law_ enforcement 
agencies. He stressed that the AFL- 
CIO would press its fight against 
unsavory elements in the labor 
movement. 

Lodge said that the average per- 
son could never realize the full im- 
portance of labor in the world pic- 
ture. He emphasized that both 
the U.S. and Russia have powerful 
military forces, diplomatic policies 
and economic prowess. 

“But the one thing they (the 
Soviets) don’t have is dynamic, 
free trade unions, and this could 
well ultimately mean their down- 
fall,” he said. 

Lodge added that the: labor 


| movement is the most dramatic 


in the UN. 

He singled out for special at- 
tention Miss Kethly, now in exile 
from Hungary, and_ stressed ‘the 
moral issue which this country ~ 
represents in the world today. 

Harrison said that the most im- 
portant function of the UN was to 
create understanding among the 
peoples of the world and it cauld 
be done in the UN by learning the 
attitudes of other countries, even, 
negatively, the attitudes of the Iron 
Curtain lands. 

Potofsky, master of ceremonies 
for.the dinner, commented that “it 
is a noteworthy milestone for both 
government and labor that two such - 
prominent labor leaders. as Harri- © 
son and Meany had been recog- 
nized by the United States govern- 
ment for appointment to the UN - 
General Assembly.” 
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To Protect Wages, Conditions: | 
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ITF Maritime Boycott ies Up 


‘Flags of Convenience’ Ships 


By Gervase N, Love 


New. York—Maritime workers in most parts of the free world staged a successful four-day inter- 
national boycott of. ships flying “flags of convenience” in an unprecedented demonstration of deter- 
mination to protect their wage and working conditions. 

In the United States, 16 unions headed by the Seafarers and the Maritime Union were able to tie 
up in the major ports approximately 125 vessels under the banners of Panama, Liberia, Honduras 


and Costa Rica in the period from>— 
Dec..1 through Dec. 4. About 15 
others were unable to get into or 
out of Canadian ports. 


Early reports from other parts 


of the world indicated that so-called 
. Panlibhonco ships were not due in 
some countries and that in other 


cases they waited outside ports, do-- 


ing repair work, until the boycott 
- was lifted. 

’ In France, the Communist-domi- 
nated dock workers union refused 
to join. West German and Italian 
longshoremen had announced they 
would not participate. Injunctions 
blocked union action in some Dutch 


The boycott was directed 
against the four nations because 

_ their merchant fleets are largely 
composed of vessels whose own- 
ers have transferred registry from 
other countries to avoid union 
wages, the legal protections the 
traditional maritime nations have 
enacted to assure safety and 
working conditions, and normal 

taxes. _ 

Such runaway ‘ships represent 
about 10 percent of world tonnage, 
or nearly 2,000 vessels totalling 24.2 


million deadweight tons. More than 
40 percent are estimated “to be 


| owned in the U.S., including large 
proportions of the tanker fleets of} 


many major oil companies. 
Backed by Some Owners 

The boycott was sponsored by the 
Intl.. Transportworkers Federation, 
the world trade’secretariat of all un- 
ions in the transportation industry. 
It was reported to have the sup- 
port of British, Scandinavian and 
Dutch shipowners who have suf- 
fered a drop in business because 
Panlibhonco vessels, with lower 
operating costs, were able to un- 
dercut them on rates. | 

The Scandinavian maritime un- 
ions, concerned over the effect of 
Panlibhonco operations on employ- 
ment of their members, were con- 
sidering extending the boycott in- 
definitely. 


An attempt to block siertictiiie 
tion by U.S. unions in the work 
stoppage ended in: failure when 
Judge Frederick vanPelt Bryan 
In U.S. District Court here de- 
nied a restraining order sought 
by a dozen American shipping 


Workers’ United Giving 


Puts Funds 


into Black 


Reports from United Fund and Community Chest drives across 
the nation cite increased giving by trade union groups as the major 
factor in this year’s campaign victories. 

Campaign results in city after city testify to a sigtificant | increase 
over last year in organized labor’s total contributions to health and 


welfare appeals despite widespread ®— 
unemployment reducing the num- 
ber of union members able to give. 
The theme running through the 
majority of the federated drives 
calls upon ‘America’s workers to 
“give for those who can’t.” 


“This year’s campaign records 

are in line with the trend in 
recent years towards increased > 
labor giving to offset the de- 
cline in large corporate ont in- 
dividual gifts. “ 


_ Coerdinating the labor participa- 
‘tion are 138 full-time labor rep- 
resentatives of the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities who are 
employed on the staffs of local 
funds and chests. 


- Typical Achievements 


Graphic examples of trade union 
achievements in the current fall 
campaigns come in reports from a 
cross-section. of American cities. 

In Detroit, with 285,000 unem- 
ployed and with no employment 
pickup during the campaign pe- 
riod, the United Foundation Torch 
Drive smashed through with $16,- 
281,021 or 103.7 percent of the 
campaign goal. Typical of the De- 
troit picture. was the record of 
Auto- Workers at the Ford Motor 
Co., where with 25 percent less 
employment the employe per capita 
gift increased $4. Contributions of 
Communications Workers at Mich- 
igan Bell also ‘went over last year 
even with the work force reduced 
by some 1,100 unemployed. 


In Pittsburgh, the United 
Fund of Allegheny County topped 
its goal by raising a total of 
$9,766,222. Despite substantial 
unemployment in steel and heavy 
industries, the average gift of 
trade unionists in these indus- 

- tries jumped from $28 and $30 
to $35 and $40. 


The hard-hit communities ot 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton in 


northeastern Pennsylvania’s anth- 
racite region also reached their 
United Fund goals. Wilkes-Barre’s 
members of the Ladies Garment 
Workers, with 1,000 fewer em- 
ployed this year, contributed $6,- 
000 more than last year. Scranton 
estimates that trade unionists topped 
last year’s employe group total by 
2.5 percent despite 6,000 fewer 
workers employed. 


firms with vessels registered un- 
der one of the four flags. The 
Republics of Panama and Liberia 
supported the operators. - 

Judge Bryan -ruled'the court did 


_|not have jurisdiction over the dis- 


pute and asserted the complaint 
should have been filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

As a result, Panlibhonco ships 
were tied up in the ports of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Mo- 
bile, Ala., and New Orleans. A 
few boycotted ships, here and there, 
eased into or out of ports under 
their own power. ; 

Curran and Hall Picket 

In New York, Pres. Joseph N. 
Curran of the Maritime Union and 
Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers 
marched side. by side on picket 
lines. 

They and other pickets carried 
printed signs, with the name of 
the picketed vessel penciled in, 
reading: 

“This is a runaway ship threat- 
ening the jobs and working condi- 
tions of American maritime work- 
ers—we protest against this vessel 


“This phony flag operation,” 
Curran said, “is a gimmick de- 
signed to produce millions in ex- 
tra profits for big corporations 
and shrewd, operators, and a few 
extra bucks for the non-maritime 
governments which lend them- 
selves to it.” 


The boycott scored:one apparent 
gain which the ITF and its mem- 
ber unions in 62 countries. view 
somewhat dubiously. Costa Rica 
announced it will no longer accept 
registry of vessels owned in other 
countries. 

However, skeptical maritime un- 
ion leaders point out, the Costa Ri- 
can government has made the same 
announcement before—as long as 
two years ago—but has continued 
to accept “runaway” registries. 


Unions Accuse Railroads 
Of Bad Faith in Job Talks 


Railroad unions bluntly accused management of acting in bad 
faith by refusing to bargain on stabilization of employment at hear- 
ings before the National Mediation Board in Washington. 

Spokesmen for the workers cited a clause in the three-year wage 
agreement signed in 1956 which specifies that wage “moratorium” 


provisions of the pact do not pre-® 


vent bargaining on “pending notices 
for the stabilization of employ- 
ment or the serving of new notices” 
in the area. 

The carriers, nevertheless, point- 
ed to a section’in the agreement 
which places. a moratorium on 
new wage demands during the life 
of the contract. They. claim the 
unions’ proposed stabilization of 
employment program would involve 
increased wage costs. 

Chairman G. E. Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives Associa- 


tion, in testimony bofere the NMB,. 


recounted the devolopment of ne- 
gotiations in 1956, citing the car- 
riers’ original proposal to bar bar- 
gaining on job stabilization, the 
union’s rejection of it, and what 
was finally agreed upon. 

“A comparison of the carriers’ 
original proposal with the final 
agreement,” he said, “definitely 
- shows these changes were made, 
Now railroad managements are 
engaging in laborious mental 
gymnastics in an attempt to just- 
ify their present position of re- 
fusing to bargain on any and all 
matters.” 


4 


Pres. George M. Harrison of the 
Railway Clerks, who wrote the lan- 
guage the rails are trying to dis- 
tort, accused the carriers of “pet- 
tifogging the whole issue.” 

“What we need is a little good 
faith in bargaining and more ef- 
forts to carry out the agreements 
we make,” he observed. 


Pres. H. C. Crotty of the Main- 
tenance of Way Employes and. 
Pres. Michael Fox of the AFL- 
.CIO Railway Employes Dept. 
emphasized that their groups, like 
other organizations of railroad 
workers, had had proposals for ’ 
stabilization of employment be- 
fore the carriers even prior to the 
1956 negotiations. 


“This is.not a new experience 
for us,” Lester P. Schoene, coun- 
sel for the unions, told the board 
in summing up. 

“We have before, after months 
of negotiations, arrived at an agtee- 
ment which is substantially differ- 
ent from original proposals only 
to find the carriers later arguing 
that the agreement is the same as 
the original draft.”~ 
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(Continued from Page I) | 
ficiency is not improving may have 
to raise prices somewhat. 


“The overall price level, there- 
fore, can remain relatively stable 
from one year to the next while 
wages and salaries increase.” 


Productivity, says LER, is the 
output per employe man-hour. The 
increase in this output has been 
almost continuous, tending to speed 
up in the past half-century. 

Since 1947, says the Review, the 
average yearly rise in national pro- 
ductivity has been close to 4 per- 
cent. This compares with average 
annual rates of about 1.2 percent 
between 1900 and 1919; 2.2 per- 
cent between 1919 and 1929; 2 
percent, during the depression dec- 
ade of the 1930; and about 2.5 to 
3 percent in the period that ended 
}with World War II and reconver- 
sion to a peacetime economy. 


lication declares, the average em- 
ployed American produced $6,773 
worth of goods and services com- 
pared with $5,739 in 1950 and $4,- 
071 in 1929. These production fig- 
ures are in constant dellars of 1957 
buying power. 


Rising productivity, the Re- 
view says, “means increases in 
output with the same or fewer 
man-hours of work. It results 
in reduced production costs for 
each item produced.” , 


The article cites this example: If 
a worker whose hourly earnings are 
$2 an hour produces 10 gadgets an 
hour, the labor cost of each gadget 
is 20 cents. But if that worker still 
earns $2 an hour when he produces 
20 gadgets in one hour, the unit 
labor cost drops to 10 cents.. Fur- 
ther, as productivity increases, there 
is a tendency for overhead and 
other costs per unit to decline, 


Growing markets and im- 
proved living standards, says the 
Review, result from trade union 
action to improve wages, hours 
and working conditions; from 
government action to sustain 


Idaho Labor Groups. 
To Merge Dec. 16 


Boise, Ida.—AFL and ClO 
state labor tions in 
Idaho will form a united Ia- 
bor movement at a special 
merger convention at Poca- 
tello on Dec. 16. 

A merger agreement and a 
constitution for the new or- 
ganization have been ratified 
by both groups. Separate con- 
ventions will be held Dec. 15 
prior to the merger session. 

Three other states—New 
York, California and Massa- 
chusetts—are holding merger 
conventions over this week- 
end or early next week. A 
Pennsylvania merger conven- 
tion has been scheduled ten- 
atively for Dec. 15 and talks 
are continuing toward a mer- 
| ger agreement in New Jersey. 


PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Output Rise Calls fo 
Sharing of Benefits 


In 1957, the Research Dept. pub-| 


1956 1957 


‘ 
3 
prosperity and from  busineg 
pricing policies that yield im 
creased profits from low profit 
margins on each item sold ang 
a growing sales volume. _ x 


The LER report stresses that | 
is important to remember th 
wages and unit labor costs are , 
separate things.”: 


“In manufacturing industries, , 
example, average hourly earning 
of production and maintenang 
workers rose from $1.77 in” 19§ 
to $2.07 in 1957—an increase @ 
17 percent—and_ there were some 
improvements in fringe benefits, 
says: . 


“Productivity, however, wil TOS 
—with the result that unit labe 
costs of factory production - af 
maintenance workers, in 1957, weg 
only about 2 percent greater tha 
in 1953. The sharp rise in outpil 
per manhour in 1958 brought them 
unit labor costs down close to 
1953 level.” 
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Postal Clerks} 
Move to Keep 
Nine Locals 


The executive committee of 
National Federation of Post Offi 
Clerks has voted to suspend tf 
officers of nine locals to forestal 
“disaffiliation,” 

The 16-member governing bog 
simultaneously placed in the hang 
of trustees all assets and propertif 


7. 


of the locals with less than 20 pee 
cent of the union’s membership. 
York City; Local 251, Brookly@ 
Local 89, Philadelphia; Local 100 
125, Minneapolis; Local 64, Lela 
Angeles; Local 190, Newark, af 
Two additional locals, Local 23 
Staten Island, N. Y., and Local 6% 
been placed in trusteeship as a @ 
sult of attempts to disaffiliate. 
that many individual members 4 
out of sympathy with dissident 
rebel faction known as the “Pro 
ressive Feds,” 
tion of national officers by natidl ml 
wide referendum rather than by dg 


The action affects Local 10, Nema 
Boston; Local 295, Detroit; Log® ' 
Local 3, Milwaukee, 

St. Paul, Minn., had previous 

‘Pres. J. Cline House has chargé 
cal leaders who have organized™® 

The Progressives demanded clea 
egates to the union’s biennial cd . 


}vention. House said this ~was @ 


“phonty issue” and that, the mei 

bership had rejected it in three aay 
tional referenda = the past i 
years. " a 
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